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The former is, perhaps, probable, but the latter 
oan hardly be, for of all the heroine? of modern 
Action there is not one. less deserving of pity and 
sympathy than thi3 same Lady Isabel; there is no 
earthly reason why she should commit the sin 
she does, her husband is a gonerocs hearted, 
honest fellow, loves hor to distraction, and pays 
the greatest attention to all her little whims, in 
view of this it seems pretty bard that he should 
be deserted by his wife at the very inBtant he is 
engaged in a work of charity. It has been stated 
that " charity is its own reward," but Mrs. Wood 
appears to view the matter in a different light, 
and while Archibald Carlyle is doing Ll3 best to 
save the life oi a persecuted fellow-being, this 
. moral novelist makes his wife desert him. 

From this moment Lady Isabel is made the ob- 
ject of coinmisseration, she is an injured and in- 
nocent wife, and as such it is the duty of the pub- 
lic to weep over her. Now, in my humble opin- 
ion, she is nothing of the sort. She sins with her 
eyes wide open ; she knows her husband to be the 
soul of honor, he has told her that some day he 
will explaiu to her the secret between Barbara 
Haro and himself, and if she were not.innately 
bad that promise should be satisfactory. As for 
Sir Francis Levison he is, after all, nothing more 
nor less than a thorough man of the world who, 
seeing a jealous, whimsical, weakly virtuous wife', 
determines to. take advantage of her foibles, and 
it must be confessed is put to but little trouble in 
accomplishing his ends, the pretty little innocent 
fairly throwing herself into his arms at the first 
attack. There are hundreds just such men in 
New York society who are received with open 
arms by intriguing, chaperones. Had Lady Isabel 
married bim in the beginning, instead of Carlyle, 
she probably would have been happy, for Levison 
is not so radically bad as herself, and would 
probably have made a good husband. Not that I 
would justify Levison's action, no thoroughly 
honorable man would have done the same thing, 
but it needs a man of much stronger character 
than his to resist the temptation of running away 
with a pretty woman when the pretty woman bo 
oasily yields to his importunities. 

Tbe culminating point of absurdity in the story, 
however, is the return of Isabel as Madame Vine 
when, on being discovered by her husband, she 
assumes the high stand of an injured wife, and in- 
forms Carlyle that his cruolty has driven her to 
sin and shame. 

Now, if saving the lifo 0/ a wronged fellow-be- 
ing, or loving your wife with all the fervor of an 
honest heart, or doing everything in your power 
to make her happy, is being cruel, then Archt 
bald Carlyle was, undoubtedly, a cruel man, but 
as it is not, he decidedly was quite the reverse, 
and Lady Isabel must have been either a harden- 
ed sinner, who assumes this miserable subterfuge 
to cover her own shame, or an egregious tool. 

Such stories and plays are morally bad, they 
teach no lesson, and serve to depravo rather than 
elevate the public mind, the sympathy they elicit 
is bogus, tbe tears they create are drawn from a 
bad source, and the sooner they are scourged 
from the stage and the book-stores, the better it 
will be fbr the public at large. 

* Shugge. 
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Providence, R. I., April 10, 1867. 
JSditor Watson's Art Journal : 
~ Dear Sir— I attended the Grand Concert of 
the season, at the City Hall, according to your 
request, but in consequence of certain afflictions 
in my family, I have utterly unable to put my 
notes upon paper. But I have done the next 
best thing (perhaps the best thing', that is, I 
have culled those points of criticism which thor- 
oughly accord with my views of the performance. 
Believe me, the success of this Concert was very 
..complete, and I have- rarely seen in this quiet 
city so brilliant and so crowded an audience 
(nearly 3,000 people?, so thoroughly satisfied and 
delighted, 
The following was the programme: 
Part I.— Quatuor Concertante, for fourpianor, 
eight hands, Op. 230 (First time in America , 
Carl Czerney; Pattison, Wellenstein, Newell and 
Weber. 2. Ah Sestinto, Mercadante; Miss Nettie 
Sterling. 3. Campanella, Pianoforte, F. Liszt; 
J. N. Pattison. i. Adelaide, Beethoven; J. Er- 
nest Peiring. 5. Souvener de Holland;— Fan- 
tasio for Violoncello, Schubert; Henry Mollen- 
bauer. 6. Guard Waltx — " Perche non vieni 
ancer.1," Godfrey; Miss Virginia Pari?. 

Part H. — Scnti. Piano Forte and Violoncello, 
Beethoven; A Weber and Heary Mollenhauer. 
8. "Beware," J. E. Perring; J. E. Perrring. 9. 
"Tu al cui squardo," (I due Forscari.'* Verdi; 
Miss Virginia Paris. 10. Fantasie — Russian 
Hymn, J. N. Pattison; J. N. Pattison. 11. 
Song. (Kindly accompanied by the Composer.) 
R. Goldteci ; Mist Nettie Sterling. 12. March 
Triomp'iale, Op. 91, A: Goria; Messrs. Pattison, 
Welleustein, Newell and Weber. 

The Four Grand Square Piano Fortes to .bo used at this 
Concert are Irom the celebrated manfactory of Albert 
Weben, New York, and f umished by his Agents, Messrs. 
Cost Bbothebs, of this City. 

I shall give you a Mosaic criticism drawn from 
the following sources, to wit: the Daily Post, 
the Journal and the Evening Press, all of Provi- 
dence. 

"The concert given last evening, in City Hall, 
though rather too protracted, was nevertheless 
one of great merit. It was replete with things 
novel and beautifut in the way of song, violon- 
cello playing, and pianoforte playing; it afforded 
the very large and fashionable audience present 
an opportunity to listen . to the performance of 
several great artists and accomplished amateurs; 
it presented unusual variety, and as a display of 
pianofortes and pianoforte playing, it was pre- 
eminently excellent. 

The splendid contralto voice of Miss Nettie 
Sterling and the fine teuor of Mr. Perring— 
though thegentleman suffered some from a cold 
—were heard with every demonstration of appro- 
bation, in their several choice selections. An 
apology was made for Mr. Perring and the indul- 
gence of the audience asked. We were surpris- 
ed that he should do as well as he did. Miss 
Sterling was almost a stranger hero, having ap- 
peared before a Providence audience (at Mr. Gold- 
beck's concert) but once before; but her superb 
singing made upon that occasion, as it did last 
evening, a strong and most favorable impression. 
She is justly held to be one of the best contralto 
soloists in the country. 

The performance of Mr. Henry Mollenhauer 
well sustained his great reputation as a violon- 
cellist and were in every respect most admirable. 
Certainly he is unrivalled on his instrument and 
a truly wonderful as well as an enchanting player. 

Miss Virginia Paris, the very proficient and es- 



teemed, and perhaps may as well boldly add. 
very lovely young soprano, of our city, acquitted 
herself exceedingly well on this occasion and 
showed steadily increasing skill in her art. She 
was enthusiastically recalled. Possessing a voice 
so very pure and-fine as Miss Paris does; evinc- 
ing, too, so much aptitude tor musical study and 
so much genuine taste and feeling in execution; 
and being, withal, so highly favored by nature, 
there would really seem to be an eminent posi- 
tion and brilliant career i 1 prospect tbi her. 

, Mr.. Pattison needs no praise fljom., us,, and we 
will Ouly say that his " Caiupaneila" and ''Rus- 
sian Hymn Fantasie" were super J. 

. The'pianos used on this occasion were from the 
well-known manufactory of Albert Weber, and, 
it is needless to add, exhibited all the power and 
richness of tone fbr which the Weber instruments 
are so distinguished. After listening to Mr. We- 
ber's playing last evening, we can well account 
for the superiority of his pianos. An- accom- 
plished painist himself, as' well as a thorough me- 
chanic he has brought to the manufacture of his 
instruments, each one of which is completed ^un- 
der his personal supervision, a perfect familiarity 
with the principles of music and a nice apprecia- 
tion of the qualities which make a good piano. 
And it is these united and his long personal ex- 
perience in every branch of pianoforte manufac- 
turing, that have given him an advantage over 
other manufacturers, and that by adding im- 
provement to improvement, has made his pianos 
equal, if not superior, to any in use." 
One word about the Pianos: 

" Fcur very elegant "specimens of them (the 
Weber Pianos) were on the stage, on this occa- 
sion, and such a magnificent voluraeof tone as 
was given out by each of them fairly astonished 
the most intelligent in such matters; while the 
pure and superb quality of that tone, and its ad- 
mirable perfect evenness, thoroughly delighted 
all ears. The notes of tbe upper octaves were 
most ravishingly sweet and beautiful, and the 
the grand and- massive sonority of the bass was 
clearly apparent. If these are any better piano- 
fortes than these in the United States, or in the 
world, we should like to be told where. they are. 

Although we have been aware of the great 
merits of the - Weber instruments, we must con- 
f S3 that we were last evening filled with admira- 
tion of their surpassingly beautiful qualities. Of 
course, they were excellently well played by that 
truly great virtuoso, Mr. ,T. N. Pattison and bis 
three accomplished associates, including Mr. 
Albert Weber, the eminent manufacturer, who is 
himself a very fine pianist. Mr. AVober, by the 
way, knows full well what a pianoforte ought to' 
be, and has undeniably worked out his beau ideal, 
if we may so say, of this kind of musical instru- 
ment Long years of trial, In all sections of the 
Union,, have,, fully established the thorough. excel- 
lence and reliability of the mechanical workman- 
ship ol the Weber instruments, and they unques- 
tionably stand, at this day, among the very first 
in America or Europe." 

Still another word from the Evening Press: 

" The grand feature of the concert was the 
playing of the four pianists, Messss. Pattison, 
Wellenstein, Newe'l and Weber. The instru- 
ments were the Weber, from the ware rooms of 
the agents, Cory Brothers. They were played 
together by the above gentlemen, and the rich 
harmony produced was captivating. The quali-. 
ties possessed by these instruments were ad-' 
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mirably brought out Their purity of tone was 
universally observed; and whether in the higher 
or lower octaves it possessed a sweetness which 
could not have been produced only on a superior 
instrument. 

"Mr. Weber himself, the manufacturer, being 
present, he must have been flattered by the evi- 
dent favor with which his instruments were re- 
ceived. It was a realization of his reputation, 
for it Is only alter long' and weary years that he 
has keen enabled to obtain his ideal. He is a 
pianist of no mean ability, and has- sought to 
combine in a single instrument all the qualities 
'which combine to produce perfection." 

Could- 1 have done anything better than the 
above ? Yours in baste, 

B.L. G. 



ART MATTERS. 



The National Academy wi 1 open its doora for 
the annual exhibition on -Tuesday of next week. 
In the meantime the painters are anxiously 
awaiting "varnishing day," when their doubts 
as to the hanging of their pictures will be set at 
rest, and they the painters) will be elated with 
joy or cast down with grief. 

This matter ol picture hanging is much better 
managed in the French Academy; there a com- 
mittee is appointed by government who hang the 
pictures to the best of their knowledge; at the 
end' of six wee'.;s a second committee of amateurs 
and one professional artist are appointed, the ex- 
hibition is closed tor a few days and the pictures 
bc. sirerhung.. This, after, several years trial, has been 
found so entirely satisfactory that at the present 
day the amateur committee are seldom, it ever, 
appointed, the artists finding that the first does 
its work with quite as. much justice and much 
greater discrimination. 

Were this plan adopted here there would be 
much less grumbling, and the Academy would be 
spared the various anathemas that are so pro- 
fusely heaped upon its devoted head; but the 
great trqub'.e among us is that the public and the 
.public mind are altogether too much engaged in 
politics and money-making to pay that attention 
to art which it deserves, and until we are more 
matured .'as a people, more educated up to the 
proper level of appreciation, and our ideas more 
enlarged, this state of affairs must continue, and 
Art be confined to a cer.ain clique, who, there is 
no denying the fact, bestow their favors, to a 
gieat extent, according '.o the political tenets of 
the artist. 

The National Academy of Design has it within 
f.s power to do a great deal towards the art in- 
struction of the masses; the acknowledged 
mouthpiece of American painters it is looked up 
to, as such, by the public at large and its actions 
regarded with interest by many; in view ot this, 
none but large minded, energetic men should be 
elected to prominent positions, men who have 
already gained great reputations and can afford 
to lend- a helping hand to their younger brethren 
of the brush, not in a financial way, but by hang- 
ing their pictures at least with justice, and giving 
them such encouragement nS shall cause them to 
press lorward with greater hope and lighter hearts 
in the good cause. 

Or, better yet, let the prominent officers of the 



association, with perhaps a few exceptions, be 
selected from the laity, taking care to choose 
men of well known integrity and a thorough love 
of art, who will administer justice to the best of 
knowledge and ability. - . 

The great trouble at present is that a number 
of the most prominent officers of the association 
are aitists of medium talent, who have held their 
positions for years and are looked upon as perma- 
nent fixtures and who, moreover, think much 
more of their, own personal aggrandisement than 
the' advancement of art and really meritorious 
artists. 

All this must be revolutionized before the Na- 
tional Academy can assume the position it de- 
serves, the weak men must be gotten rid ot and 
stronger men put in their places, men devoid of 
prejudices an 1 with but one great idea, the ad- 
vancement of ait, t!.en, and not until then, the 
National Academy will become an institution of 
which its members, and the whole American pub 
lie will have good and just cause to be proud. 

Two other points and I have done. It is a great 
subject of complaint among our artists that they 
have no place wherein to exhibit their pictures; 
owing to the enormous influx of foreign works ot 
art the diiferent picture galleries are closed 
against them and a private exhibition is a luxury 
rather too expensive tor the majority of our 
painters, in this dilemma they naturally, look to 
the National Academy for assistance, but in vain, 
save at the annual exhibition and the exhibi.ion 
of the Artist's Fund Society its doors are her- 
metically sealed and it might as well be a dry 
goods store as a temple of art (or all the good it 
does to painters. Now there is no reason why 
the Academy should not always be open, let it be 
a place where an art*.st, after finishing what he 
considers to be a meritorious picture, can exhibit 
it so long as bo shall deem fit, a small admission 
fee. may be charged and the Academy of course 
receive a commission on such pictures as are 
sold from its walls; by this means American 
artists. will be constantly brought bel'ore the pub- 
lic and their names remain fresh in the minds of 
picturebuyers. Such a course will do more good 
than fifty protection tariffs and undoubtedly in- 
vest American Art with greater dignity. 

Then again, according to the present system, 
the Art education of the laboring and poorer 
classes is almost entirely neglected; to obviate 
this let the Academy be open, tree, on Sunday; 
then the poor man, who possibly may be loud of 
pictures but whose slender purse denies him the 
privilege of seeing them, can have an opportunity 
of gratifying his taste and be kept from spending 
a day of indolence and unprofitableness. The 
straight-laced hypocrites may be shocked but to 
the men of more enlarged ideas this must unde- 
niably present itseli as* a means whereby the 
lower classes may be instructed and improved, 
may be elevated to a higher standard, and by the 
contemplation of the pure and beautiful may bo 
more thoroughly taught the power and wisdom 
of God. 

Constant Mayer's picture of ' 'The Convalescent" 
is now on exhibition at the Derby Art Gallery, 
845 Broadway, and has already attracted consid- 
'erable notice. " The Convalescent" although not 
so great a work as Mr. Mayer's former efforts 



"Consolation" and "The Recognition" is still 
a thoroughly good picture, good in drawing, 
good in color, and, above all, good in sentiment. 
The gentleman is always" happy in his selection 
of subjects and in "The Convalescent" this is 
well proven. The picture comes directly home to 
us. Who has not lingered over the bedside of the 
sick child, or sister, hoping, fearing, longing, 
praying, and then, when the bright day comes, 
and the sufferer is for a time released from her 
.paius, with what joy do we welcome her out into 
the merry sunshine; how we humor her every 
whim and with what tender solicitude we look 
upon her pale face and thank the good God for 
once more restoring ber to'fcs? 

All this we find in "The Convalescent"; there 
is the poor sick one, weak and exhausted, but 
still happy in the sunshine; by her side bends the 
sister who has tended her throughout the long and 
tedious illness, and now redoubles, her zeal to 
make the advent into health bright and happy. 
Note the half-painful half-Joyful expression on her 
lace, how tenderly she gazes on the sufferer, who, 
just escaped from the jaws of death, beams with 
thanklulness and quietly enjoys the fresh breezes 
that play through her golden hair. 

There is a deal of poetry in the subject and a 
deal of poetryji Mr. Mayer's picture, which, al- 
though not so thoroughly great as the two works 
before mentioned, must always excite our sym- 
pathy and admiration from its very truth and 
simplicity, setting aside the excellence of its exe- 
cution. 

J. Hope has just finished a picture, "Great 
Falls of the Potomac," which is far in advance of 
any of his former efforts: being characterised by 
a o-reatcr breadth and vigor of handling. It Mr. 
Hope were to adopt the style here displayed and 
throw aside his present ultra preraphaelitism and 
over elaboration of detail he would attain, and 
deserve, that high position among American 
Artists for which he so earnestly and conscicn- 

tially labors. 

Paletta. 

> < » i <■ ■" 

A Remarkable Pencil Drawing.— Xavier 
Stoppel, a German -artist, residing at Union 
Hill, near Hoboken, N. J., has just finished an 
exquisite drawing, size 52 by 68 inches, executed 
with Bverard Fabers' Siberian pencils, which 
will be on exhibition the coming season of the 
Academy ot Fine Arts, in 23d street. The sub- 
ject is a full length fimale figure displaying re- 
markable grace ■ and effect, showing tie. perfect 
play of the muscles, and yet with all the softness 
that is only supposed attainable in oil color, and 
must be seen to be understood. Mr. Stoppel has 
demonstrated, not only by this work, but- by 
others which he has executed, what can be done 
with Fabers' pencils. Last year he sent a most 
beautiful copy of Kaulbach's " Attilie aus der 
Wahlverwandtschatt" to Paris, which has at- 
tracted the attention of the press on both sides 
of the water. These works are alike a credit to 
the artist and to the material with which ho 
works. The one about to be exhibited both 
from its size and ity masterly treatment, deserves 
a more extended notice, which we shall accord it 
at a future time. 



